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Steer  and  heifer  beef  produc- 
tion rose  slightly  during  the  winter 
months  and  was  about  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier.  Fed  cattle  prices  also 
rose  last  winter  and  averaged  con- 
siderably above  year-earlier  prices. 
The  rise  in  cattle  prices  while 
supplies  were  increasing  reflected 
reductions  in  production  of  veal, 
lamb,  and  pork  as  well  as  higher 
consumer  incomes  and  a  continuing 
preference  for  beef. 

Production  of  steer  and  heifer 
beef  is  expected  to  continue  to  in- 
crease in  the  coming  months  and  to 
be  large  enough  to  weaken  fed  cattle 
prices.  Prices  of  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  this  spring  are  expected 
to  average  $1.50  or  more  below 
the  first  quarter  average  of  $28. 
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SUMMARY 


Red  meat  production  continued  at  high  levels  during  the  first  q.uarter, 
but  was  down  moderately  from  both  a  year  earlier  and  the  fourth  quarter  of  1965* 
Livestock  prices  averaged  well  above  October-December  19^5  as  well  as  year- 
earlier  levels  in  response  to  smaller  per  capita  supplies,  mainly  pork,  and  a 
strong  advance  in  consumer  demand. 

Fed  beef  supplies  will  be  up  substantially  this  spring  compared  with  a 
year  earlier.    The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  April  1  was  up  13  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.    More  important,  however,  cattle  feeders  stated  intentions  to 
market  U.8  million  head  during  the  second  quarter,  12  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  and      to  5  percent  more  than  in  the  first  quarter.    Third  quarter 
marketings  likely  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  too,  but  probably  below 
April- J\ine . 

Fed  cattle  prices  are  likely  to  decline  further  before  the  end  of  the 
second  quarter.    Choice  Steers,  (Chicago)  may  average  $1.50  or  more  below  the 
January-March  average  of  $28.    Fed  cattle  prices  likely  will  strengthen  next 
summer  and  average  around  the  July-September  I965  level  of  $27  as  third  quarter 
marketings  decline  from  late  spring  levels . 

Feeder  cattle  prices  rose  sharply  in  January  and  February  in  response  to 
higher  fed  cattle  prices  and  the  strong  demand  for  f eedlot  placements .  Although 
feeder  prices  have  weakened  in  recent  weeks,  continued  large  demand  by  both 
feeders  and  ranchers  will  support  feeder  prices  well  above  I965  levels  through- 
out 1966. 

Cow  slaughter  continued  large  in  the  first  quarter  and  averaged  about  16 
percent  above  year-earlier  levels.    However,  the  increase  over  year-earlier 
levels  is  narrowing.    In  the  second  half  of  the  year,  cow  slaughter,  although 
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increasing  seasonally,  is  expected  to  fall  below  I965  levels  as  ranchers  start 
building  up  breeding  herds  and  dairymen  slow  the  rate  of  liquidation  of  cows 
in  response  to  improved  milk  and  product  prices . 

Hog  prices  declined  late  last  winter  and  by  the  end  of  April  barrows  and 
gilts  at  8  markets  were  averaging  around  $22.50.    However  this  reduced  level  was 
still  about  $2  above  April- June  19^5 •    Hog  prices  likely  will  firm  later  this 
spring  even  though  fed  beef  production  will  be  somewhat  larger. 

Substantially  higher  hog  prices  since  the  spring  of  I965  have  encour- 
aged hog  producers  to  expand  production.    The  number  of  sows  farrowing  during 
December  1965-February  I966  was  up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Moreover, 
producers  have  stated  intentions  to  have  9  percent  more  sows  farrow  during 
March-May  and  8  percent  more  during  June-August.    Although  hog  slaughter  has 
been  at  reduced  levels  so  far  this  year,  supplies  are  increasing  and  by  mid- 
year hog  slaughter  likely  will  begin  to  average  above  I965  levels.    Only  a 
small  increase  in  slaughter  is  in  prospect  this  sijmmer,  but  sizable  increases 
are  likely  next  fall. 

A  decline  in  hog  prices  is  expected  after  mid-year  as  slaughter  supplies 
increase .     Prices  next  fall  likely  will  decline  more  than  seasonally  and  in  the 
closing  months  will  average  considerably  below  the  very  high  levels  of  a  year 
earlier . 

Early  winter  lamb  prices  were  at  the  highest  levels  since  1952,  but 
weakness  developed  after  mid-February  and  prices  continued  to  move  lower  dtiring 
April.    However,  prices  in  April  still  averaged  a  little  above  a  year  earlier. 

Lamb  prices  declined  when  lamb  slaughter  and  average  weights  rose  above 
1965  rates .    The  weakness  also  reflects  declining  prices  for  competitive  meats 
such  as  hogs  and  poultry.    Most  of  the  heavy  weight  lambs  on  feed  last  winter 
have  already  been  slaughtered  and  slaughter  rates  likely  v;ill  again  dip  below 
year-earlier  averages  before  summer.    Thus,  lamb  prices  during  the  next  month 
or  so  probably  will  average  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Red  meat  production  in  the  first  quarter  was  down  moderately  from  both 
a  year  earlier  and  the  fourth  q\iarter  of  I965.    Beef  production  was  up,  but 
was  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  veal,  pork,  lamb,  and  mutton.    First  quarter 
livestock  prices  averaged  well  above  a  year  earlier  and  October-December  I965 
levels  in  response  to  smaller  per  capita  red  meat  supplies  and  strong  consumer 
demand.    Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  $27.96  per  100  pounds  in  the  first 
quarter,  up  $3 '76  from  a  year  earlier,  while  barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets 
averaged  $26.71  per  100  pounds,  $10  above  the  January-March  I965  average.  Choice 
lambs  at  Denver  averaged  $26.92,  up  $k  from  a  year  earlier. 

Although  prices  of  all  classes  of  livestock  averaged  well  above  a  year 
earlier  during  January-March,  some  divergent  price  patterns  developed 
during  these  months .    Cattle  prices  continued  strong  and  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  advanced  from  aro\and  $26  per  100  pounds  in  early  January  to  over  $29 
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in  Jferch.    Hog  prices  held  steady  at  relatively  high  levels  during  January- 
February,  but  declined  sharply  in  March.    Barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  had 
dropped  about  $3.50  below  February  levels  by  late  March,  but  still  were  more 
than  $5  above  a  year  earlier.    Lamb  prices  continued  strong  through  early 
winter,  averaging  more  than  $5  above  the  same  period  in  1965.    However,  prices 
of  1965  crop  lambs  fell  sharply  starting  in  late  Febr-uary,  and  by  early  April, 
lamb  prices  at  Denver  were  averaging  aroiind  the  year-earlier  level  of  $2U. 
Spring  lambs  were  selling  for  about  $27. 

CATTLE 

Cattle  Slaughter  and 

Beef  Production  Up 

Cattle  slaughter  in  federally  inspected  plants  totaled  7  million  head 
in  the  first  quarter,  up  k  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Beef  production  was 
up  k  percent.  Steer  slaughter  totaled  3*3  million  head,  down  7  percent,  but 
heifer  and  cow  slaughter  were  up  20  and  I6  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  As  a 
result  of  the  change  in  the  classes  of  cattle  being  slaughtered  and  the  contin- 
uation of  light  marketing  weights,  beef  production  vra-s  up  slightly  less  than 
nximber  of  head  slaughtered. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  beef  production  during  January-March  was  in  fed 
beef.    Marketings  out  of  feedlots  during  the  first  quarter  totaled  k.^  million 
head,  up  6  percent  from  the  k.k  million  head  marketed  during  January-March  1965* 
Although  cow  slaughter  continued  large,  up  16  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  non- 
fed  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  was  down  about  5  percent. 

In  spite  of  larger  marketings,  cattle  prices  increased  through  the  first 
quarter  and  averaged  well  above  year-earlier  levels .    Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
averaged  $27.96  per  100  pounds,  up  $3*76  from  a  year  earlier  and  $1.36  above 
October-December  19^5 •    Prices  of  lower  quality  animals  also  shared  in  the 
advance.    Utility  cows  at  Chicago  averaged  $17.69  per  100  pounds,  more  than  $3 
above  the  fourth  quarter  of  I965. 

Strength  in  cattle  prices  during  early  I966  resulted  from  a  number  of 
factors — the  most  important  of  which  was  sharply  higher  pork  prices  together 
with  a  continued  strong  domestic  market,  and  stepped  up  military  procurement. 

Fed  Cattle  Prices 
Lower  This  Spring 

Marketings  of  fed  cattle  this  spring  are  expected  to  be  substantially 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  moderately  above  those  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.    On  April  1,  there  were  9.6  million  head  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
feed  in  32  major  feeding  States.    This  was  13  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  increase  vras  fairly  \miform  throughout  the  country- -the  North  Central 
States  had  11  percent  more  on  feed  while  the  Western  States  had  12  percent 
more.    Exceptionally  large  increases  occ\irred  in  Texas  and  Oklahome--up  h6 
and  29  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  1  .--Number  of  cattle  and 

calves 

slaughtered  under 

Federal 

inspection, 

by  class,  United 

States , 

by  months 

1965  to 

date 

:         Steers           :  Heifers 

:  Cows 

Calves 

Month 

i  y  Do 

iyob 

iyoo 

:  1,000 

1  000         1  000 

1  000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1  nnn 

X  ^  \J  U  <J 

1  nnn 

;  head 

head  hf*ad 

head 

head 

It  p  a  r1 

b  d 

Tan  TV 

:  1,198 

1,150  442 

551 

500 

572 

404 

382 

Feb ruary 

1,080 

1  mn  401 

)i  07 

415 

3To 

March 

:  1,247 

T   T  on  496 

454 

din 

47 

459 

Apri  1 

1,116 

455 

420 

411 

May 

1,134 

439 

439 

340 

June 

1,181 

468 

535 

378 

July 

1,135 

481 

580 

387 

August 

1,127 

556 

610 

428 

September 

1,097 

616 

652 

478 

October 

1,052 

614 

686 

492 

November 

1,034 

563 

700 

470 

December 

1,088 

535 

655 

433 

Total 

13,486 

6,066 

6,646 

5,076 

Cattle  feeders  stated  intentions  on  April  1  to  market  k.8  million  head 
of  cattle  out  of  feedlots  during  April-June.    This  would  be  12  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  k  to  ^  percent  more  than  in  the  first  quarter  this 
year.    Based  on  the  weight  groupings  of  cattle  on  feed,  producers  can  easily 
meet  or  even  exceed  their  April  1  marketing  intentions.    Steers  weighing  over 
900  pounds  and  heifers  weighing  over  TOO  pounds  totaled  3*^  million  head,  up 
21  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  3  percent  from  3  months  earlier.  Cattle 
in  these  weight  groups  will  account  for  the  bulk  of  second  quarter  fed  cattle 
marketings . 

Corn  Belt  feeders  stated  intentions  to  market  11  percent  more  cattle 
during  the  second  quarter  than  a  year  earlier,  while  feeders  in  Western  States 
planned  to  market  10  percent  more.    However,  marketing  intentions  for  April- 
June  in  the  West  are  only  slightly  larger  than  marketings  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  while  Corn  Belt  intentions  were  5  "to  7  percent  above  January- 
March  marketings. 

Fed  beef  production  is  expected  to  be  substantially  larger  this  spring 
than  last  as  well  as  moderately  above  the  winter  quarter.    In  addition,  beef 
production  likely  will  be  up  even  more  than  marketings,  especially  in  the 
Corn  Belt  where  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cattle  on  feed  are  in  the  heavier 
weight  groups.    For  example,  the  number  of  steers  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
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Table  2    — Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  April  1, 
by  regions,  and  percent  change  from  previous  yeax, 

1961  to  date 


North  Central  States 

Texas  ; 

and 
Okla-  . 
;  homa 

Year 

East  : 
North  : 
Central: 

West  : 
North  : 
Central: 

Total 

Western- 
States 

Total 
1/ 

:  1,000 
head 

1,000 
heaxi 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1961 

:  1,303 

3,739 

5,0U2 

283 

1,697 

7,100 

1962 

Percent 

change 

from  1961 

1,252 
:  -3.9 

3,736 
-.1 

U,988 
-1.1 

3kO 
+20.1 

1,830 
+7.8 

7,321 

1963 
Percent 

change 

from  1962 

1,329 
0 

•to  .<i 

U,o63 

4^5  ft 
TO  •  0 

5,392 
-tft  1 

TO  .  X 

hk2 

+30.0 

2,179 
+19.1 

8,150 

Percent 

change 

from  1963 

1,292 

-2.8 

^,390 
•+6.0 

5,682 

0 

2  1Q7 

+.8 

8,612 

1965 
Percent 

change 

from  196k 

1,275 
-1.3 

U,288 
-2.3 

5,563 
-2.1 

k66 
+5.i^ 

2,136 
-2.8 

8,i+6o 

1966 
Percent 

change 

from  1965 

:  1,392 
:  +9.2 

h,m 
+11.6 

6,179 
+11.1 

662 
+1+2.1 

2,39^ 
+12.1 

9,556 

1/  26  state  total  in  I96I;  28  State  through  1963,*  then  32  States. 


weighing  over  900  pounds  vra-s  up  lU  percent  from  the  number  on  feed  January  1. 
Furthermore,  market  weights,  which  averaged  well  below  year-earlier  levels 
throughout  I965,  have  been  increasing  in  recent  months  and  are  now  averaging 
near  comparable  1965  levels .    In  March,  Choice  steers  and  heifers  at  I5 
markets  both  averaged  7  pounds  below  year-earlier  levels  while  those  grading 
Good  averaged  17  and  11  pounds  heavier  than  a  year  earlier.    With  more 
heavier  weight  cattle  on  feed  and  slightly  lower  corn  prices,  average 
weights  are  likely  to  move  above  I965  levels  during  coming  months.  Thus, 
fed  beef  production  is  likely  to  be  up  more  than  the  number  of  cattle 
marketed  during  the  next  several  months . 
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Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  about  $28.12  per  100  pounds  during 
April,  $2.^9  above  year-earlier  levels,  but  $1,10  below  month-earlier  levels. 
Fed  cattle  prices  likely  will  be  iinder  continued  price  pressure  during  the  next 
several  months  in  response  to  larger  supplies  and  probably  will  average  about 
the  same  to  moderately  below  the  April-June  I965  average  of  $26.73.  Continued 
smaller  supplies  of  nonfed  steer  and  heifer  beef,  and  pork,  will  be  supporting 
factors,  but  larger  domestic  supplies  of  poultry  and  cow  beef,  in  addition  to 
sane  increase  in  beef  imports,  will  be  partially  offsetting.    Therefore,  the 
prospective  bulge  in  fed  cattle  supplies  this  spring  is  not  likely  to  result  in 
a  sha^rp  price  break. 

However,  any  delay  or  bunching  of  fed  cattle  marketings  could  result  in 
depressed  prices  because  of  the  large  nmber  of  cattle  on  feed,  exceptionally 
large  broiler  supplies,  and  small  but  increasing  pork  supplies.    While  a  holdback 
in  marketings  in  face  of  declining  prices  would  tend  to  stabilize  prices  at  the 
time,  it  would  put  even  greater  downward  pressure  on  prices  later  as  heavier 
cattle  were  moved  to  slaughter.    Thus,  to  avoid  possible  depressed  prices  in  the 
third  quarter,  cattle  feeders  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  move  fed  cattle 
to  slaughter  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  desired  grade. 

An  additional  element  affecting  cattle  prices  in  coming  months  is  the 
export  quota  on  hides  which  was  initiated  in  early  March.    The  impact  of  this 
action  on  cattle  prices  is  estimated  to  be  about  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
However,  this  probably  is  already  reflected  in  current  price  levels  for  cattle. 

Feeder  Supply  Unchanged 
Prices  to  Continue  Strong 

Feeder  cattle  prices  rose  sharply  last  winter  in  response  to  higher  fed 
cattle  prices  and  to  the  strong  demand  for  feedlot  placements.    In  March,  Choice 
feeder  steers  (550-750  pounds)  at  Kansas  City  averaged  $29.6^  per  100  pounds,  up 
more  than  $3  from  January  and  the  highest  monthly  average  price  since  April  I96O. 

On  January  1,  the  supply  of  young  beef  animals  not  on  feed  was  up  about 
600  thousand  head  from  January  1,  I965.    However,  with  the  large  increase  in 
placements  during  the  first  quarter — up  2k  percent  from  a  year  earlier — the 
supply  on  hand  April  1  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    Calf  slaughter 
likely  will  be  down  substantially  this  year  and  this  will  increase  the  available 
supply  of  feeder  cattle.    However,  holding  back  of  heifers  later  in  the  year  to 
build  up  breeding  herds  likely  will  be  offsetting.    Therefore,  any  continued 
stepup  in  feedlot  placements  would  reduce  the  supply  of  feeder  cattle  available 
later  for  feedlot  finishing  or  for  use  as  replacement  heifers. 

Feeder  prices  have  weakened  a  little  in  recent  weeks  as  a  result  of  some 
weakness  in  fed  cattle  prices.    However,  with  supplies  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier,  continued  large  demand  by  both  cattle  feeders  and  ranchers  likely  will 
support  feeder  prices  well  above  I965  levels  throughout  I966.    In  addition, 
favorable  spring  grazing  prospects  will  also  be  a  supporting  factor  because  cow- 
calf  operators  will  be  able  to  hold  more  animals  on  the  range  if  they  view 
current  offered  prices  as  being  too  low. 
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Table  3. — Selected  prices  per  100  po\mds  of  cattle, 
by  months,  I965-66 


Chicago 

;                  Kansas  City 

Choice 

steers 

:  Utility  cows 

:    Good  feeder 
steers 
550-750  lb. 

>  ouoice 
.  steer 

1  eecier 
calves 

1965 

'  1966 

• 

'  1965 

1966 

• 

*  1066 

'  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January 

•  24.28 

26.87 

12.80 

15.83 

19.56 

2i+.01 

22.85 

28.19 

February  ; 

2k, 02 

27.79 

13.37 

17.72 

19.^1 

25.40 

23.16 

30.96 

March 

2^4-.  31 

29.22 

13.89 

19.51 

20.05 

26.57 

23.92 

April 

:  25.63 

1/28.12 

li+.2i+ 

I/I9.TC 

21.19 

1/26. 2b 

25. 14 

1/31.2? 

May 

2d.  00 

IU.96 

22.27 

25.75 

June 

:  27.68 

15.67 

22.88 

26.10 

July 

:  26.88 

15.i+9 

22.68 

25.85 

August 

:  27.22 

15.32 

22.52 

25.i+l 

September 

:  27.08 

1U.96 

22.50 

26.06 

October 

:  26.7^ 

li+.52 

22.50 

26.12 

November 

26.i+6 

13.88 

22.47 

26.15 

December 

.  26.60 

1^.37 

23.27 

27.13 

Average 

:  26.19 

lk,kG 

21.78 

25.30 

1/  April  is  a  U-veek  average . 

Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  C&MS. 


Fed  Beef  Supplies  to 

Cont inue  Large  After  Mid -Year 

Marketings  out  of  feedlots  during  the  third  quarter  are  expected  to 
average  moderately  above  last  year's  level,  but  below  the  expected  record 
marketings  of  the  second  qijarter.    Placements  in  the  second  quarter  last  year 
totaled  3.4  million  head.    With  marketings  expected  to  be  up  at  least  12 
percent  in  the  second  quarter,  placements  equal  to  year-earlier  levels  would 
result  in  8  to  10  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  next  July  1  than  a  year  earlier. 
In  view  of  the  large  niomber  of  cattle  currently  on  feed  and  the  cirrrent  short - 
run  outlook  for  fed  cattle  prices,  it  is  unlikely  that  placements  will  equal 
last  year's  level.    However,  placements  are  likely  to  be  s\if f iciently  large  so 
that  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  on  July  1  will  be  moderately  above  mid-1965 
level. 

There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  many  feeders  may  continue  to 
maintain  feedlot  capacity  during  the  spring  and  summer  by  placing  lightweight 
calves  on  feed  that  will  not  be  ready  for  market  until  late  summer  or  fall. 
In  this  event,  April- June  placements  may  be  about  the  sajne  as  in  I965. 
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Fed  cattle  prices  likely  will  strengthen  during  the  third  quarter 
although  the  average  for  the  qixarter  may  not  be  much  different  than  the  year- 
earlier  level  of  $27^  Choice  steers^  Chicago.    Smaller  supplies  of  nonfed  steer 
and    heifer  beef,  less  cow  beef,  and  strong  consumer  demand  will  tend  to 
strengthen  prices.    However,  larger  pork,  broiler,  and  turkey  supplies  will 
tend  to  temper  any  strong  price  advance. 


Cow  Slaughter  Continues  Large 
Prices  up  Substant ially 

Cow  slaughter  continued  large  through  the  first  quarter  and  averaged  16 
percent  above  year-earlier  levels.    Higher  cow  slaughter  sso  far  in  I966  reflect 
the  continuation  of  the  reduction  in  dairy  cow  numbers  and  the  close  culling 
of  beef  cows.    With  heavily  stocked  ranges  and  relatively  favorable  cow  prices, 
cow-calf  operators  are  culling  out  low  or  non-productive  cows. 


Cow  slaughter  likely  will  continue  large  during  the  next  few  months, 
but  is  expected  to  fall  below  year-earlier  levels  around  mid-year.    In  view 
of  current  prices  for  feeder  cattle  and  the  favorable  long-run  outlook  for  the 
beef  industry,  beef  culling  rates  likely  will  be  reduced.    In  ad.dition,  the 
reduction  in  dairy  cows  probably  will  be  slowed  by  late  summer  as  dairymen 
respond  to  higher  prices  for  milk  and  dairy  products . 

Cow  prices  rose  sharply  during  early  I966  despite  increased  cow 
slaughter  and  larger  beef  imports.    In  late  April,  Utility  cows,  Chicago,  were 
averaging  $19.70  per  100  pounds,  up  about  $5*50  from  a  year  earlier.  This 
strength  in  cow  prices  resulted  from  reduced  supplies  of  other  processing  meats 
primarily  pork.    With  relatively  high  domestic  prices  beef  imports  will 
increase  further.    Pork  supplies  also  will  be  larger  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.    However,  with  an  expected  increase  in  demand  for  stock  cows,  cow  prices 
likely  will  continue  well  above  year-earlier  levels  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year;  slaughter  will  average  below. 

HOGS 

Hog  Slaughter  Much  Below  196^, 
But  Margin  Narrows 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in  January-Miarch  totaled  I5.2 
million  head,  I5  percent  below  first  quarter  slaughter  of  17*9  million  head 
last  year.     In  the  fourth  quarter  of  19^5^  hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion was  down  20  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    The  margin  under  a  year  earlier 
has  narrowed  each  month  this  'year.    The  number  slaughtered  was  22  percent 
below  a  year  earlier  in  January,  but  12  and  11  percent  below  in  February 
and  March.    During  April  {k  week  average),  hog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion averaged  about  5  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Thus,  hog  slaughter  in 
1966  is  more  nearly  approaching  year-earlier  levels  than  in  late  I965 • 
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Pork  production  is  not  as  much  below  a  year  earlier  as  the  number  of 
hogs  slaughtered  because  of  heavier  dressed  weights.    Dressed  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  averaged  lk3  pounds  in  January-Mar ch ,  2 
pounds  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Pork  production  under  Federal  inspection  in 
the  first  quarter  this  year  amounted  to  2.3  billion  pounds,  11  percent  below  a 
year  earlier. 

Hog  Prices  Trend  Lower 
As  Slaughter  Increases 

Prices  received  by  fanners  for  hogs  averaged  $27.30  per  100  pounds  in 
January  and  $27.20  in  February.    These  were  the  highest  monthly  average  prices 
received  for  hogs  since  records  were  begun  in  I909.    In  March,  hog  prices  began 
declining.    Prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  $2i+  in  March  and  $22.10  in  April. 
The  price  decline  this  spring  was  due  primarily  to  seasonally  larger  pork  supplies 
and  increases  in  supplies  of  beef  and  poultry.    Hog  prices  in  April  are  probably 
somewhat  more  in  line  with  usual  hog  supply-demand  relationships  than  they  were 
last  fall  and  early  winter. 
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Table    i4-.--Hog  prices,  corn  prices,  and  hog-corn  price  ratio, 

by  months,  1964  to  date 


Hog  price  1/ 


Corn  price  1/ 


Hog-corn  price  ratio  2/ 


month 

:  1964  : 

1965  :  1966 

:  1964  : 

1965 

:  1966 

:  1964 

:  1965 

:  1966 

:  Dol . 

Dol.  Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Jan. 

14 . 30 

15.50  27.30 

1 .09 

1.15 

1 . 14 

13.2 

13.4 

23.9 

Feb . 

14.  30 

16.40  27.20 

1 .08 

1.17 

1 . 15 

13.2 

14.0 

23.7 

Mar. 

14.20 

16.^0  24.00 

1.11 

1.18 

1.12 

12.7 

13.8 

21.4 

Apr. 

14.00 

16.90  22.10 

1.14 

1.21 

1.16 

12.3 

li^.O 

19.1 

May 

14.30 

19.70 

1.16 

1.23 

12.3 

16.0 

June 

14 . 90 

1 . 16 

1 . 24 

12.8 

18.1 

July 

16.00 

23.20 

1.12 

1.22 

14.2 

18.9 

Aug. 

15.80 

23.70 

1.12 

1.18 

14.1 

20.2 

Sept . 

16.20 

22.10 

1    1  7 

1.18 

i  0 , 0 

18.7 

Oct. 

15.10 

22.90 

1.10 

1.06 

13.7 

21.6 

Nov, 

14.00 

23.50 

1.04 

.98 

13.5 

23.7 

Dec. 

14.80 

26i90 

1.14 

1.08 

13.0 

24.8 

Year 

14.80 

20.60 

1.12 

1.16 

13.2 

18.1 

1/    Average  price  received  by 
com  dollars  per  bushel. 

2/    Bushels  of  corn  equivalent 

farmers , 
in  value 

hogs,  dollars 
to  100  pounds 

per  100 

of  hog 

pounds  for 
,  live  weight. 

Hog  Prices  Likely  to  Firm  This 

Spring  but  to  Decline  After  Mid-year 

Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  decline  seasonally  during  Kiay  to  levels 
somewhat  below  slaughter  rates  in  February^  JAarch,  and  April.    Hog  prices 
likely  will  firm  some  seasonally  before  mid-year  and  are  expected  to  continue 
above  year-earlier  levels  but  well  below  the  January-February  average  of 
$27.86  (barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets). 

The  volume  of  slaughter  by  late  spring  may  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  year 
earlier  and  is  expected  to  exceed  year-earlier  rates  after  mid-year.  The 
December  1965-February  I966  pig  crop  in  10  Corn  Belt  States  was  7  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  pigs  crop  in  these  months  will  be 
slaughtered  in  June -Sept ember.    Hog  slaughter  supplies  during  the  summer  months 
therefore  may  be  5  to  7  percent  larger  than  in  the  simmer  of  I965  and  would  be 
up  slightly  from  the  previous  2  quarters.    The  increase  expected  in  slaughter 
from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  I966  would  be  a  departure  from  the  usual 
seasonal  pattern  of  marketings.    The  smallest  slaughter  may  occur  in  the 
second  quarter  this  year  rather  than  in  the  third  quarter. 
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As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  hog  slaughter  expected  during  the  surnmer 
months  and  somewhat  larger  beef  supplies,  hog  prices  this  summer  likely  will  be 
a  little  below  April-June  prices  and  slightly  below  the  relatively  high  level 
of  July-September  196^,  when  prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  averaged 
$23.95. 

Substantial  Rise  in  Hog  Slaughter 
Next  Fall ;  Prices  Lower 


The  increase  in  hog  slaughter  supplies  after  the  summer  months  is  expect- 
ed to  be  larger  this  year  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  because  of  the  turn- 
around that  is  taking  place  in  pig  production.     Producers  in  10  Corn  Belt  States 
stated  intentions  in  March  to  have  9  percent  more  sows  farrow  in  March-May  and 
8  percent  more  in  June-August  than  a  year  earlier.    Somewhat  larger  increases 
in  the  size  of  the  pig  crop  during  these  months  could  be  expected  because  of  the 
continued  uptrend  in  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter.    Also,  in  a  period  of 
expansion,  pigs  produced  tend  to  run  a  little  above  indications  based  on  inten- 
tions.   Most  of  the  pig  crop  in  March-May  will  be  slaughtered  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  the  June-August  pig  crop  will  be  marketed  early  next  year.     If  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  saved  in  these  months  reflect  producers'  March  intentions,  slaughter 
supplies  late  this  year  likely  will  be  up  by  as  much  as  10  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.     However,  the  increase  in  slaughter  supplies  late  this  year  could  be 
somewhat  smaller  if  the  expansion  of  breeding  herds  continues  into  the  closing 
months  of  this  year. 

It  is  possible  that  farrowing  in  June-August  will  be  up  somewhat  more 
than  indicated  by  March  1  intentions  in  view  of  the  unusually  favorable  hog 
prices  in  relation  to  corn  prices.     The  hog -corn  price  ratio  (farm  price  basis) 
was  23.9  in  January,  23.7  in  February,  and  21. U  in  March.     These  were  the  high- 
est monthly  ratios  of  record. 

The  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States  usually  account  for  around 
one-fifth  of  total  hog  production.    Many  producers  in  these  States  move  in  and 
out  of  the  hog  business  as  the  level  of  hog  prices  changes.     Hog  production  in 
recent  years  in  these  States  has  tended  to  expand  or  contract  more  readily  in 
response  to  changes  in  hog  and  corn  prices  than  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Producers 
in  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  States  are  increasing  their  output  more 
this  spring  and  summer  from  a  year  ago  than  producers  in  the  Corn  Belt.     In  the 
Com  Belt,  a  larger  percentage  of  production  is  from  large  units  with  heavy  in- 
vestments in  plant  and  equipment.     Because  of  the  large  investments  involved, 
hog  production  is  considerably  less  responsive  to  price  changes. 

With  hog  slaughter  in- October-December  as  much  as  10  percent  above  a 
year  earlier,  and  supplies  of  broilers  and  turkeys  also  up  substantially,  hog 
prices  likely  will  be  considerably  below  fourth  quarter  1%^  when  prices  of 
barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets  averaged  42'^.2^->  per  100  pounds.     This  general 
supply-price  situation  likely  will  extend  into  1967. 
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Table  5. — Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  livestock, 
by  months,  I965-66 


:  Barrows 

and 

:       bows  au  : 

;  Choice  feeder 

:  gilts 

0+  ft 
at  0 

;      8  markets  : 

Choice 

lambs 

:       lambs  at 

Month 

:  markets 

-1  1 
H 

T  / 

:            1/  : 

at  Denver 

:  b.  bt.  rauJ. 

:  1965  : 

1966 

:  1965  ;  1966  \ 

1965 

:  1966 

• 

:  1965  :  1966 

:  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol,  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

January 

:  16.06 

27.93 

IOTA             0  0  ft)i 

JL3.J-U  dj.04 

21.98 

27.72 

oT   n)\     on  0)1 

February  " 

:  17.01 

27.80 

23. Oo 

27.62 

00    T  ft       oft  OT 
if  3. 10  dO.dl 

March  ! 

16.98 

15.01        21. OO 

^^3.53 

25  .42 

23.00  26.27 

April  : 

17.63  3/22.25 

15.20  3/I0.9O 

3/22.50 

2/3/2^^.39 

May  J 

20.29 

1  "7     )i  )t 

1  f  .44 

27.40 

^2.  /^5 

June  I 

23.38 

26.98 

d(j.  ( ^ 

July  : 

2i+.27 

20.83 

25.32 

22.25 

August  : 

2i+.67 

22.32 

2i+.2U 

22.25 

September  : 

22.92 

20.57 

23.76 

22.33 

October  : 

23.36 

20.98 

2U.I6 

22.38 

November  : 

2i+.33 

21.37 

2U.57 

23. 

December  : 

28.07 

22.9^ 

25.80 

25.66 

Average  : 

21.30 

19.03 

2U.62 

22.71 

1/  Average  for  all  weights  at  Midwest  markets.    2/  No  prices  quoted. 3/  April 
is  a  i4--week  average . 
Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Division,  C&MS. 


Pork  Cold  Storage 
Stocks  Low 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  pork  usually  increase  during  the  winter  and  soring 
months  and  decrease  during  the  summer  and  fall  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of 
pork  production.     Cold  storage  holdings  of  pork  since  November  1965  have  been 
substantially  smaller  than  in  these  months  for  many  years.    Stocks  increased  from 
151.9  million  pounds  on  January  1,  to  211.6  million  pounds  on  April  1,  much  less 
than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  and  have  been  at  low  levels  because  of  relatively 
high  pork  prices  during  the  winter.     Pork  production  in  the  third  quarter  this 
year,  therefore,  will  not  be  supplemented  very  much  by  pork  moving  from  cold 
storage  to  consumption. 
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SHEEP  AKD  IAMBS 

Lamb  prices  have  been  improving  gradually  since  I96I  when  they  were  at 
low  levels.    Last  year^  prices  received  by  farmers  for  lambs  averaged  $22.70 
per  100  pounds,  highest  since  1952.    Also,  the  price  position  of  lambs  relative 
to  other  livestock  was  improved.     In  I96I,  lamb  prices  were  22  percent  below 
cattle  prices  and  33  percent  below  calf  prices.    By  19^5^  these  relationships 
had  changed  and  lamb  prices  were  1^  percent  above  cattle  prices  and  3  percent 
above  calf  prices . 

The  improvement  in  lamb  prices  slowed  the  decline  in  the  national  sheep 
and  lamb  flock  to  less  than  1  percent  during  I965.    Since  lamb  prices  likely 
will  continue  at  favorable  levels  this  year,  the  inventory  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms  is  expected  to  increase  slightly  in  I966. 

Lamb  Prices  Fall  As 

Slaughter  Supplies  Increase 

Choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Denver  averaged  $28.50  per  100  poimds  live 
weight  in  the  second  week  of  February,  but  declined  about  $5  by  mid -April. 
However,  even  these  lower  prices  were  higher  than  in  the  early  spring  of  1965* 
The  drop  in  lamb  prices  resulted  largely  from  bunched  marketings  of  heavy 
weight  fed  lambs.    An  increase  in  the  number  of  lambs  slaughtered  and  lower 
prices  of  hogs  also  contributed  to  lower  lamb  prices .    Slaughter  of  lambs  and 
yearlings  under  Federal  inspection  in  January  averaged  I5  percent  below  the 
same  weeks  of  1965.    The  slaughter  gap  under  a  year  earlier  narrowed  during 
February  and  by  the  first  week  of  liarch  Istmb  slaughter  rose  above  I965  levels 
and  continued  above  year-earlier  levels  through  April. 

The  rise  in  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  was  accompanied  by  heavier 
average  weights  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  heavy  weight  fed  Isunbs .  Because 
of  the  "open"  winter,  many  lambs  were  left  on  field  feed  longer  before  they 
went  on  feed  and  lambs  were  held  on  feed  for  longer  periods .    This  contributed 
to  the  increase  in  slaughter  weights.    Holding  to  heavier  weights  was  also 
encouraged  by  the  high  slaughter  prices  for  lambs  during  the  winter  months. 
The  number  of  lambs  on  feed  weighing  100  pounds  and  over  on  March  1  was  up  TO 
percent.    Slaughter  weights  averaged  above  a  year  earlier  in  March,  and  the 
first  3  weeks  in  April. 

Large  members  of  heavy  weight  lamb  carcasses  will  not  move  readily 
through  distribution  channels.    Because  of  consumer  resistance  to  heavy  weight 
carcasses,  prices  usually  must  be  discounted  before  they  will  move  through 
wholesale  and  retail  channels.    Thus,  the  increase  in  lamb  weights  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  lower  lamb  prices  late  last  winter. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  decline  in  lamb  prices  diiring  late 
winter  include:     price  weakness  in  hogs,  big  supplies  of  poultry,  bad  weather 
conditions  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  rail  strike.    Hog  prices  fell 
more  than  $6  per  100  po\ands  from  mid -February  to  late  April.    The  price  drop 
for  hogs  took  place  at  the  same  time  lamb  slaughter  and  slaughter  weights  were 
increasing. 
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SHEEP  AND  LAMB  SLAUGHTER 
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Lamb  Prices  Strong 
Next  Summer 

Lamb  prices  firmed  in  late  April  and  are  expected  to  average  about  the 
same  as  in  1965  through  the  summer  months.     Lamb  slaughter  is  expected  to  aver- 
age below  year -earlier  levels  during  late  spring.    In  addition,  heavy  weight 
lambs  likely  will  be  less  of  a  problem  later  this  soring.     Thus,  lamb  prices 
are  expected  to  show  renewed  strength  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Lamb  prices  next  summer  will  depend  primarily  on  the  number  of  lambs 
slaughtered  and  the  amount  of  other  red  meats  produced.    Slaughter  rates  next 
summer  likely  will  average  below  year -earlier  levels  and  the  decrease  orobably 
will  be  large  enough  to  lead  to  a  buildup  in  numbers  on  farms.     The  early  lamb 
crop  was  reported  to  be  much  the  same  as  in  1965.     However,  the  number  of  ewes 
1  year  old  and  over  on  farms  January  1,  I966,  was  down  3  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.     Thus,  the  number  of  lambs  born  after  March  1  likely  will  be  down 
2-h  percent.     Lamb  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  down  more  than  the  lamb  crop 
because  producers  likely  will  begin  to  increase  the  size  of  their  flocks  this 
year.     This  means  that  a  number  of  ewe  lambs  held  back  for  flock  replacement 
will  further  reduce  slaughter  supplies  next  summer  and  fall. 
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Table  ^.--Average  price  and  value  of  important  items  affecting 
returns  from  lamb  feeding,  I962-65 


Item 

Feeding  year  beginning  December 

1962 

*  1963 

;  196k 

1965 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prices 

Choice  slaughter 

lambs,  Chicago,  December- 
March,  per  100  pounds 

19.02 

20.73 

23.39 

27.27 

Choice  feeder  lambs,  Denver, 
September-December,  per  100 
pounds 

18.35 

17. kl 

20.28 

23.86 

Corn,  North  Central  States 
October-March,  per  bushel 

.983 

1.05 

1.11 

1.06 

Alfalfa  hay,  received  by 
farmers.  North  Central 
States,  October-March, 
per  ton 

19.05 

21.68 

23.05 

22.57 

Receipts,  per  head 

Sales  of  Choice  lambs, 
100  pounds 

:  19.02 

20.73 

23.39 

27.27 

Wool  payment  rate  on 
unshorn  lambs 

.57 

.5^ 

.35 

.60 

Total 

19.59 

21.27 

23.7^ 

27.87 

Cost,  per  head 

Feeder  lamb,  75  pounds 

:  13.76 

13.06 

15.21 

17.90 

Corn,  2^  bushels 

:  2.k6 

2.62 

2.78 

2.65 

Alfalfa  hay,  I50  pounds 

IM 

1.63 

1.73 

1.69 

Total  for  items  shown  1/ 

17.65 

17.31 

19.72 

22. 2U 

Margin,  value  over  costs 
shown  1/ 

1.9^ 

3.96 

k.02 

5.63 

1/  Does  not  include  purchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death 
losses,  overhead  costs,  or  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for 
manure.    The  prices  shown  are  averages  for  the  lamb  feeding  season  for  the 
North  Central  region,  and  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of 
individual  feeders . 
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Fed  beef  production  during  the  next  2  or  3  months  will  be  larger  and 
will  tend  to  temper  lamb  prices.     However,  some  firming  in  hog  prices  later 
this  spring  and  reduced  calf  and  cow  slaughter  will  be  supporting  factors. 
Also,  continued  increases  in  consumer  incomes  will  be  a  strong  supporting  factor 
in  the  demand  picture  for  lamb. 

Returns  From  Lamb 
Feeding  Higher 

Lamb  feeding  operations  in  the  Corn  Belt  likely  were  more  profitable 
last  winter  than  in  other  recent  years.  The  results  of  a  typical  Corn  Belt 
winter  lamb  feeding  program  are  shown  in  table  6. 

The  table  shows  the  average  cost  of  a  Choice  feeder  lamb  at  Denver  in 
September-December  at  $17.90,  the  cost  of  2|-  bushels  of  corn  at  $2.6^,  and  1^0 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  at  $1.69.     Choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  sold  for 
$27.27  per  100  pounds  during  December -March.     Thus,  the  margin  over  costs  rose 
to  $5.63  for  lamb  last  winter.    This  was  $1.6l  more  than  a  year  earlier  and 
was  more  than  in  other  recent  years . 

Prices  of  corn  and  alfalfa  hay  were  lower  while  the  wool  payment  rate 
on  unshorn  lambs  rose.    However,  larger  returns  last  winter  resulted  primarily 
because  feeder  lamb  costs  were  somewhat  less  than  prices  received  for  slaughter 
lambs . 

The  table  does  not  include  all  costs  of  carrying  on  a  lamb  feeding 
operation.    The  margins  shown,  therefore,  do  not  represent  net  profits  but  are 
an  indication  of  the  changes  in  returns  from  lamb  feeding  from  one  year  to 
another.    The  standard  table  presented  is  typical  of  the  Corn  Belt  but  does 
not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individual  farmers. 

Wool  Production  Down  in  1965 ; 
Mohair  Production  Up 

Shorn  wool  production  in  1965  declined  to  213.6  million  pounds,  (grease 
basis),  h  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Pulled  wool  production  was  down  7 
percent.     This  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  shorn  wool  production  has 
decreased  and  production  in  1965  was  the  smallest  since  19^9.    The  decline  in 
shorn  wool  production  in  recent  years  reflects  the  declining  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  farms.    Shorn  wool  production  this  year  likely  will  total  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  since  very  little  change  is  expected  in  the  inventory 
of  animals  on  farms  during  I966. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  shorn  wool  in  1965  was  U7.1 
cents  per  pound.    This  was  6.1  cents  below  196ii  but  2.2  cents  above  the  1959-63 
average .    The  drop  in  price  and  the  smaller  number  of  sheep  shorn  combined  to 
lower  the  total  value  of  shorn  wool  production  to  $100.7  million,  ih  percent 
less  than  in  196Ii  and  the  lowest  value  since  1958. 

Mohair  production  in  the  7  leading  States  (Missouri,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Oregon  and  California)  increased  in  1965  to  32.5  million  pounds  — 
up  9  percent  and  another  new  record.    The  average  clip  per  goat  went  up  0.2  pounds 
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Table    T . --Production ,  prices  and  income  from  wool. 
United  States,  1956-65 


Year 

Shorn  wool 

:    Number  : 
sheep  : 
shorn  1/  : 

Weight 

per 
fleece 

:Production  : 

Price  : 
per  : 
pound  2/ : 

Value 

-[Pulled  wool 
[production 

1,U0U 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

Pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

dollars 

pounds 

1956 

28,469 

8.51 

242,177 

44.3 

107,  233 

40,500 

1957 

28,415 

8.41 

239,101 

53.7 

127,764 

33,600 

1958 

29,403 

8.29 

243,713 

36.4 

88,632 

30,400 

1959 

30,763 

8.45 

259,939 

43.3 

112,328 

34,500 

1960 

31,064 

8.55 

265,480 

42.0 

111,496 

33,600 

1961 

30,719 

8.50 

261,249 

42.9 

112,330 

34,500 

1962 

29,525 

8.44 

249,065 

47.7 

118,709 

29,900 

1963 

27,875 

8.54 

238,185 

48.5 

115,228 

28,800 

1964 

26,349 

8.40 

221,416 

53.2 

117,691 

25  ,100 

1965  3/ 

25,082 

8.51 

213,569 

47.1 

100,705 

23,300 

1/     Includes  shearing  at  commercial  feeding  yards.     2/  For  the  years 
through  1962,  the  marketing  year  was  April  through  March.     For  1963,  the 
marketing  year  was  April  through  December.     Beginning  in  1964  the  marketing 
year  is  January  through  December.     3/  Preliminary. 


Table  8. --Mohair:    Production  and  value  for  7  leading  States,  1956-65  1/ 


Number  \ 

Average 

]  Production  [ 

Price 

Year 

goats 

clip  per 

!      of  ; 

per 

[  Value 

clipped  2/[ 

goat 

[      mohair  [ 

pound  3/ 

1,000  head 

Pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Cents 

1 ,000  dollar; 

1956 

3,151 

5.8 

18,201 

84.4 

15,359 

1957 

3,231 

5.9 

19,053 

83.7 

15,953 

1958 

3,417 

6.1 

20,825 

72.2 

15,026 

1959 

3,755 

6.4 

24,151 

96.4 

23,301 

1960 

3,889 

6.3 

24,464 

89.7 

21,934 

1961 

4,022 

6.6 

26,415 

85.6 

22,618 

1962 

4,241 

6.4 

27,226 

71.4 

19,435 

1963 

4,372 

6.6 

29,030 

88.1 

25,577 

1964 

4,580 

6.5 

29,791 

94.3 

28,092 

1965  4/ 

4,816 

6.7 

32,464 

65.5 

21,273 

1/    States  are  Missouri,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia.    2/    In  States  where  goats  are  clipped  twice  a  year  the  number  clipped 
is  the  sum  of  goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  spring  and  kids  clipped  in  the 
fall.    _3/    For  the  years  I956  through  1962,  the  marketing  year  was  yXpril 
through  March.     For  1963,  the  marketing  year  was  April  through  December.  Be- 
ginning in  1964  marketing  year  is  January  through  December.    4/  Preliminary. 
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per  animal  and  the  number  of  goats  clipped  rose  5  percent .    Hovever,  the 
average  price  per  pound  fell  sharply  from  9^ "3  cents  per  pound  in  I96U  to 
65.5  cents  per  pound  last  year.    Lower  prices  more  than  offset  the  9-percent 
increase  in  production  and  the  value  of  mohair  production  in  19^5  declined 
2h  percent  to  $21.3  million. 


Retail  Meat  Prices  To 
Stabilize  Next  S-jmmer 

Retail  meat  prices  rose  in  19^5  "with  most  of  the  increase  occurring  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year.    Meat  prices  at  retail  likely  will  be  more  stable 
this  year  with  a  slightly  declining  price  pattern  indicated  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year.    Higher  prices  for  meats  developed  in  19^5  'when  consumption 
of  red  meats  fell  8  po\mds  to  I67  pounds  per  person  while  the  demand  for  meat 
increased.    Demand  has  continued  at  a  high  level  so  far  in  I966  but  red  meat 
consumption  is  down  a  little.    However^  consumption  in  the  second  half  is 
expected  to  run  above  the  8k  pounds  per  person  consumed  d\iring  July -December 
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Last  winter,  retail  prices  of  Choice  beef  averaged  U  to  ^  cents  higher 
than  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.    In  addition,  beef  prices  increased 
from  month  to  month  even  though  consumption  of  beef  rose  early  in  I966.    A  very 
strong  demand  situation  and  the  unusually  small  supplies  of  pork  were  the  major 
factors  pushing  prices  higher. 

Larger  supplies  of  fed  beef  this  spring  and  early  next  summer  likely 
will  more  than  offset  the  usually  strong  summer  increase  in  demand  for  high 
quality  beef.     Thus,  prices  of  beef  at  retail  may  decline  a  little  late  this 
spring  or  early  next  summer,  but  still  remain  as  high  or  higher  than  prices 
during  the  summer  of  1965.    Margins  between  farm  and  retail  prices  have  been 
narrow  in  recent  months  and  the  weakness  expected  in  the  next  couple  of  months 
for  beef  likely  will  be  smaller  than  price  changes  for  live  cattle. 

Pork  prices  rose  last  year  because  of  sharply  reduced  supplies,  espe- 
cially after  the  summer  months  and  prices  continued  to  increase  last  winter. 
Pork  consumption  will  be  lower  than  in  1965  during  the  spring  months,  but  is 
expected  to  rise  above  a  year  earlier  in  the  summer  months  as  supplies  increase. 
By  next  fall,  pork  consumption  will  be  up  moderately  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

The  changing  supply  pattern  for  pork  has  begun  to  be  reflected  at  the 
retail  level.  The  composite  price  of  all  pork  products  declined  slightly  in 
March  and  additional  decreases  are  in  prospect  as  the  year  progresses.  How- 
ever, the  sharpest  declines  in  pork  prices  will  come  after  the  summer  months 
when  pork  prices  probably  will  drop  below  year -earlier  levels  as  supplies 
increase . 

Both  veal  and  lamb  prices  rose  in  1965  and  have  moved  higher  this  year. 
Prices  of  lamb  and  veal  increased  as  supplies  of  these  2  meats  fell  and  con- 
sumer incomes  rose.     Veal  consumption  this  year  is  expected  to  be  off  again 
and  the  decline  probably  will  be  even  throughout  the  year.     Thus,  the  recent 
high  prices  for  veal  likely  will  carry  through  the  summer  months  before  declin- 
ing seasonally  next  fall. 

Retail  lamb  prices  are  currently  about  12  cents  per  pound  above  1965 
spring  prices.    The  price  increase  over  a  year  earlier  probably  will  continue 
this  spring,  but  then  narrow  somewhat  during  the  summer  months.  Consumption 
of  lamb  probably  will  be  lower  this  year  with  the  largest  decline  in  the  second 
half. 


The  Livestock  and  Meat  Sitiiation  is  published  in 
January J  March,  May,  July,  October,  and  November. 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release 
August  5,  1966. 
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Table  9  .--Average  retail  price  of  meat  per  pound. 
United  States,  by  months,  1960  to  date  1/ 


Pork 


Year 

:  ^ 

,  J  an  • 

rcD  • 

^  Mar . . 

: 

Apr .  , 

• 

May 

: 

J  une . 

Till \r  ' 

J  uiy . 

Aug . 

oept  • 

Oct .  . 

Nov.  . 

Dec . . 

Am. 

AV. 

:  Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1960 

:  51.7 

51.7 

52.8 

54.6 

55.9 

57.4 

58.9 

59.6 

58.5 

58.9 

58.5 

59.0 

56.5 

1961 

:  59.3 

59.5 

59.3 

58.9 

57.7 

57.7 

58.9 

59.9 

60.8 

60.3 

58.2 

57.4 

59.0 

1962 

:  58.0 

57.9 

57.2 

57.7 

57.3 

57.8 

59.9 

61.7 

64.3 

61.0 

59.4 

58.9 

59.3 

1963 

:  58.5 

57.6 

56.5 

54.9 

54.7 

56.4 

58.8 

59.9 

59.6 

57.9 

56.5 

56.1 

57.3 

1964 

:  55.8 

55.8 

55.3 

54.9 

54.6 

54.8 

56.7 

57.6 

59.6 

58.3 

56.9 

56.2 

56.4 

1965 

:  56.4 

56.9 

57.2 

57.4 

58.0 

63.8 

68.4 

70.3 

70-5 

69.7 

69.4 

72.9 

64.2 

1966 

:  77.6 

78.8 

T8.0 

Beef,  Choice  g 

rade 

1960 

81.5 

81.0 

81.2 

82.6 

82.1 

81.5 

80.9 

80.8 

80.0 

79.6 

79.7 

80.5 

81.0 

1961 

•  82.1 

81.8 

81.3 

80.6 

79.4 

77.3 

76.3 

76.6 

77.7 

78.1 

79.0 

79.6 

79.2 

1962 

80.2 

80.8 

80.8 

81.1 

80.7 

79.8 

80.2 

81.6 

87.2 

85.5 

85.6 

85.8 

82.4 

1963 

85.5 

84.9 

83.1 

79.5 

79.6 

78.1 

78.8 

81.3 

81.0 

80.7 

80.4 

78.9 

81.0 

1964 

77.8 

78.2 

76.6 

76.6 

76.0 

75.4 

77.3 

77.6 

80.7 

80.1 

79.1 

78.7 

77,8 

1965 

78.9 

78.4 

78.5 

78.3 

79.2 

84.1 

85.0 

83.9 

83.8 

83.2 

82.5 

82.9 

81.6 

1966 

21 

83.3 

84.0 

86.1 

Lamb,  Choice  grade 


1960 

65.7 

68.0 

69.2 

68.0 

70.6 

72.0 

67.7 

66.8 

68.9 

67.6 

68 

.7 

68.7 

68.5 

1961 

66.8 

66.7 

66.1 

63.7 

62.9 

63.8 

63.3 

63.8 

65.1 

63.7 

64 

.1 

66.9 

64.7 

1962 

68.1 

66.5 

67.5 

67.1 

67.4 

71.2 

71.6 

70.9 

71.5 

70.3 

70 

.8 

70.7 

69.5 

1963 

71.8 

71.3 

69.7 

71.3 

71.4 

72.4 

72.2 

71.7 

71.6 

71.2 

71 

.1 

69.6 

71.3 

1964 

72.4 

70.9 

72.4 

71.1 

71.9 

72.9 

74.3 

75.9 

76.9 

76.4 

76 

.1 

76.4 

74.0 

1965 

75.5 

74.7 

76.5 

77.6 

78.5 

81.5 

83.9 

82.9 

82.1 

81.0 

80 

.7 

79.6 

79.5 

1966 

2/: 

82.2 

86.4 

88.5 

Veal, 

retail 

cuts 

1960 

11 .1 

78.5 

78.7 

81.4 

79.9 

81.4 

82.1 

79.6 

78.0 

77.4 

75 

.7 

74.9 

78.7 

1961 

11. b 

79.9 

79.4 

78.4 

79.6 

78.7 

77.7 

79.7 

78.9 

79.8 

79 

.9 

79.1 

79.1 

1962 

80.9 

82.9 

82.4 

80.7 

82.5 

82.2 

82.8 

83.6 

82.3 

82.7 

82 

.2 

81.9 

82.3 

1963 

81.8 

83.6 

83.8 

81.4 

82.7 

83.7 

82.8 

82.4 

83.9 

83.8 

82 

.1 

83.6 

83.0 

1964 

82.2 

82.0 

82.4 

83.1 

82.4 

81.6 

81.9 

81.4 

82.2 

81.6 

80 

.8 

81.2 

81.9 

1965 

82.6 

83.8 

82.3 

82.1 

82.7 

81.5 

83.8 

83.9 

82.7 

84.3 

81 

.6 

81.8 

82.8 

1966 

y 

84.0 

88.1 

88.3 

1/    Some  retail  prices  differ  slightly  from  those  previously  published.    These  prices 
are  estimates  of  U.S.  average  retail  prices  in  urban  areas  and  are  based  on  price 
data  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Part  of  the  difference  between 
prices  in  this  table  and  those  formerly  published  was  caused  by  a  change  in  the  sample 
of  stores  from  which  the  BLS  collects  price  quotations.    Since  July  1964,  the  BLS  has 
collected  prices  in  50  urban  areas,  only  14  of  which  were  in  the  group  of  46  urban 
areas  where  prices  formerly  were  collected.    The  retail  price  of  pork  now  published  is 
an  estimated  weighted  average  of  prices  of  the  principal  retail  cuts  and  sausage. 
Formerly,  prices  of  sausage  were  not  included. 

2/    Beginning  January  1966  BLS  collects  retail  prices  from  six  additional  cities. 
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Table  10. --Retail  prices  and  Farm-retail  spread  for  meat 
by  years,  195^-64,  by  months  19^5  to  date 


±  CclX  < 

Retail 

price  or 

cost 

Farm-retail  spread 

Q  Tl  H  • 

IllL^il  Oil  < 

All  meat  \ 
products  1/] 

X-/CCX 
pCX     JJV.' LU-iU. 

Por-k 
•               "1    T*ri  • 

"R(=>p>-P  • 

X  JS. 

JJ*J_L_LcLx  0 

L/  cn  0  S 

uen  Gs 

^3-7  •  J  ( 

66.0 

SI  Q 

26.9 

26.2 

1957  : 

265.68 

70.6 

60.0 

p8  1 

p8  ^ 

1958  : 

299-97 

81.0 

6if.5 

PQ  1 

1  QSQ 

82  8 

s6  Q 

81  0 

s6  R 

^p  8 

p8  6 

28  s  Qx 

7Q  P 

yy 

^P  Q 

pqp  kii 

82  U 

SQ  ^ 
.  J 

^1  7 

PQ  8 

286  ^5 

81.0 

S7 .  ^ 

j'+  ♦ 

?8o  p6 

77  8 

56  U 

29.7 

iq6s 

282.07 

78.9 

56. 

■^S  -P 

29 .0 

281 

78.^4- 

56  .Q 

■^s  1 

28  0 

Mfl  T*  r»  • 

p8?  qU 

78  5 

S7  2 

6 

28  6 

78  ? 

^^7  U 

^P  7 

28  1 

iviay 

286.13 

7Q  P 

s8  0 

30.9 

22.7 

-Ti  in  0 
0  UxlC 

■3  06  q6 

8U  1 

6^  8 

.  1 

22.8 

July 

318.13 

85.0 

J  y  *  y 

26.4 

Aiirn-iG-h 

^20 .  ^0 

70 .  ? 

35.8 

27.5 

F!eT)tember 

\^   \J  t-f        l-Ll       ^  X 

^20.25 

83.8 

70.5 

35.8 

31.3 

October 

317.65 

83.2 

69.7 

^6.2 

29.3 

November 

:  315.77 

82.5 

69.1^ 

35.9 

28.1 

■r)p(-»pmV)p-p 

X''  ^  X 

_)  J  J .  1 

82.9 

72.9 

34.8 

2U  .2 

TOTAL 

SO3.22 

61.6 

6U.2 

3U.7 

27.2 

1966 

January 

:  333.^9 

8^.^ 

77.6 

jH- 

PQ  0 

February 

•5I4.O  .  l'^ 

8U.0 

78.8 

ft 

Ma  "ppVi 

1*J£XJ.  wll 

A  •nr'T  1 

3^3.13 

86.1 

78.0 

32.1 

35.° 

ividy 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

TOTAL 

1/    Composite  value  of  meats  in  "Market  Basket." 
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U.S.  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  LIVESTOCK  AND  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

Trends  and  Developments 

Imports . — U.S.  imports  of  beef  and  veal  in  most  years  account  for  three- 
fourths  or  more  of  total  meat  imports  (carcass  weight  equivalent  basis).  Bone- 
less beef  is  by  far  the  largest  meat  import  item.     It  is  used  largely  for  making 
hamburger,  frankfurters,  and  other  processed  meat  products.    Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  the  main  U.S.  suppliers.    Each  year  since  19^9,  boneless  beef  has 
accounted  for  half  to  two-thirds  of  total  red  meat  imports  (carcass  weight 
equivalent) . 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  increased  very  substantially  after  19'^8  and 
reached  a  record  of  1,678  million  pounds  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  in  1963 . 
Imports  in  that  year  were  equal  to  9-7  percent  of  U.S.  beef  and  veal  produc- 
tion.   Early  in  1961;,  the  U.S.  Government  concluded  agreements  with  the  princi- 
pal countries  exporting  fresh  or  frozen  beef  to  the  United  States  to  reduce 
shipments  to  this  country.    Also,  legislation  was  passed  in  August  I96U  that 
would  limit  in  future  years  imports  of  certain  meats,  primarily  beef  and  veal, 
by  establishing  import  quotas  under  specified  conditions.     Beef  and  veal  imports 
declined  3.^  percent  in  196Ii  and  declined  again  in  196^  by  13  percent.  Imports 
were  equal  to  5.6  percent  of  U.S.  beef  and  veal  production  in  196ii  and  to  U.8 
percent  in  1965  (carcass  weight  equivalent). 

The  reduction  in  beef  and  veal  imports  in  1961;  and  196^  reflected  in 
part  substantial  changes  in  the  world  beef  situation  and  several  major  shifts 
in  world  trade  in  beef.    Beef  prices  in  Western  Europe  rose  sharply  in  I96I; 
because  of  smaller  supplies  and  higher  incomes.    European  production  was  down 
and  exports  from  Argentina,  long  a  major  shipper  to  European  markets,  also  were 
down  sharply  due  to  drought.    At  the  same  time,  beef  production  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  major  exporters  with  large  exports  of  manufacturing  type  beef 
to  the  United  States,  reached  new  records.    In  I96I;,  beef  prices  in  the  United 
States  were  low  and  prices  of  cow  beef  continued  low  in  1965.    With  more  favor- 
able prices  in  Europe,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  reduced  shipments  to  the 
United  States  and  increased  shipments  to  Europe. 

U.S.  imports  of  pork  are  larger  than  exports.     In  most  recent  years, 
except  1965,  imports  have  been  about  2  percent  of  U.S.  production.     Canned  hams 
and  shoulders  are  the  largest  pork  import  items.     Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Poland  are  the  main  suppliers. 

Lamb  imports  come  mainly  from  New  Zealand  and  mutton  imports  from 
Australia.     The  volume  of  lamb  imports  is  small  in  relation  to  domestic  pro- 
duction, usually  around  2  percent.     The  volume  of  mutton  imports,  however,  is 
at  least  twice  as  large  as  lamb  imports  and  in  some  years  has  been  as  much  as 
10  times  as  large.    Very  little  mutton  is  produced  in  this  country,  and  imports 
are  considerably  larger  than  domestic  production.    Sheep  slaughter  usually 
accounts  for  about  6  percent  of  total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter.    Mutton  is  used 
almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  processed  meat  products. 
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Wool  imports  are  large  and  there  is  a  considerable  volume  of  imports  of 
sheep  and  lamb  skins. 

Feeder  cattle  and  calves  from  Canada  and  Mexico  make  up  most  of  the 
imports  of  live  animals .     The  number  of  head  imported  depends  primarily  on  the 
level  of  feeder  cattle  prices  in  the  United  States  compared  with  prices  in 
Canada  and  Mexico.     Grazing  conditions  and  Government  policy  in  those  countries 
also  affect  the  number  of  feeder  cattle  imported.     In  the  past  ^  years,  annual 
live  cattle  imports  have  ranged  from  O."^  million  to  1.2  million  head. 

Exports . — The  United  States  ranks  first  as  the  world's  largest  exporter 
of  several  by-products  of  the  meat  packing  industry:     Variety  meats,  lard, 
tallow,  and  grease.    The  United  States  is  usually  the  largest  exporter  of  hides 
and  skins,  but  in  some  years  ranks  second  to  Argentina.    U.S.  exports  of  mohair 
also  are  large  but  in  some  years  exports  from  South  Africa  or  Turkey  are  larger. 
The  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  these  products  is  several  times  the  value  of  U.S. 
meat  exports . 

U.S.  exports  of  pork  are  considerably  larger  than  exports  of  other  red 
meats,  accounting  in  most  years  for  about  two-thirds  of  total  meat  exports. 
Fresh  and  frozen  pork  are  the  principal  export  items  and  Canada  is  the  most 
important  country  for  exports  of  U.S.  pork.     Pork  exports  are  usually  large 
when  hog  and  pork  prices  in  the  United  States  are  low  compared  with  prices  in 
other  countries,  as  in  1963.    In  that  year  pork  accounted  for  81  percent  of 
total  U.S.  meat  exports.    Conversely,  when  U.S.  prices  are  relatively  high,  as 
in  1965,  pork  exports  are  smaller.     Pork  exports  in  1965  accounted  for  half  of 
U.S.  total  meat  exports.    Exports  of  pork,  however,  are  small  in  relation  to 
domestic  production.    Exports  amounted  to  1.1  percent  of  U.S.  production  in 
1963  and  196)4  when  U.S.  pork  prices  were  relatively  low  compared  with  other 
world  markets  and  to  0.^  percent  in  1965  when  prices  were  relatively  high. 

Exports  of  beef  and  veal  are  considerably  smaller  than  pork  exports  in 
most  years  and  usually  amount  to  0.2  to  0.3  percent  of  U.S.  production.  Canada 
also  is  by  far  the  largest  foreign  customer  for  U.S.  beef,  in  most  years  taking 
around  half  of  the  export  total. 

The  type  of  beef  consumed  in  most  other  countries  differs  sharply  from 
that  consumed  in  the  United  States.     The  United  States  is  the  only  large  pro- 
ducer of  grain-fed  beef,  and  more  than  half  of  U.S.  cattle  slaughter  is  from 
animals  that  have  been  finished  in  feedlots.     In  other  countries  the  bulk  of 
beef  production  is  from  grass -fed  animals  or  animals  from  dairy  herds.  The 
higher  quality  meat  in  most  other  countries  comes  from  veal  calves,  and  rela- 
tively few  consumers  have  had  experience  with  grain-fed  beef.    Also,  prices  of 
U.S.  grain-fed  beef  are  considerably  higher  abroad  than  prices  of  types  of  beef 
ordinarily  sold  in  foreign  markets.     For  these  reasons,  sales  of  grain-fed  U.S. 
beef  in  other  countries  have  been  very  small.     There  has  been  considerable 
promotion  of  U.S.  grain-fed  beef  in  Europe  during  the  past  2  years  but  sales  are 
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Item 

i960 

1961 

:  1962 

:  1963 

:  1964 

:  1965 
;  2/ 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil, 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Meat  ( carcass  weight  equivalent)  1/ 
Beef 

Boneless,  fresh  or  frozen 
Fresh  or  frozen 
Total  fresh  or  frozen 
Canned 

Pickled  or  cured 
Other 

Total 

556.8 
II+.7 

571.5 

151.5 
1.1 
36.1 

760.2 

76I+.9 
25.1 
790.0 
188.6 
1.1 
1+1.0 
1,020.7 

1,182.9 
18.8 
1,201.7 
165.7 
.6 
1+6.3 

1,362.8 
19.9 
1,382.7 
221.2 
.7 
46.5 
1,651.1 

919.2 
17.2 
936.4 
110.2 
.1+ 
20.7 
1,067.7 

73^.3 
29.3 

763.6 

126.8 
.4 
32.2 

923.0 

Veal 

Presh  or  frozen 

15.3 

16.5 

25.5 

26.4 

17.5 

18.8 

Pork 

Fresh  or  frozen 
Hams  and  shoulders, 

not  cooked 
Hams  and  shoulders, 

canned 
Other 

Total 

38.1+ 
6.2 

133.3 
7.7 
185.6 

36.6 
5.9 

135.6 
9.1 
187.2 

1+0.5 

6.3 

154.9 
ll+.l 
215.8 

37.0 
7.4 

165.2 

15. 

225.0 

39.2 

1.7 

189.7 
36.8 
267.4 

47.9 

1.9 

236.7 
46.5 
333.0 

Lamb 

12.1+ 

10.9 

13.2 

18.9 

10.4 

12.5 

Mutton 

lk.6 

89.8 

130.0 

125.8 

68.6 

60.0 

Total  red  meat 

1,01+8.2 

1,325.1 

1,798.8 

2,047.2 

1,431.6 

1,3^^7.3 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight) 

1.8 

2.0 

3.1 

3.5 

1.2 

2.2 

Wool  (clean  basis) 
Dutiable 
Duty-free 
Total  wool 

7I+.3 
153.9 
228.2 

90.3 
157.3 
2i+7.6 

125.8 
143.5 
269.3 

109.2 
168.0 
277.2 

98.4 
113.9 
212.3 

162.7 
108.9 
271.6 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

1,000 
pieces 

Hides  and  Skins 
Cattle 
Calf 
Kip 

Sheep  and  lamb 

331 

860 

503 
27,702 

29k 
76I+ 
661 
27,903 

hl3 
669 
778 
27,482 

424 
875 
1,037 
26,310 

315 
926 
1,084 
29,621 

302 
458 
607 
29,821 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  3/ 
Hogs  hj 

Sheep  and  Lambs  3/ 

61+4,550  1,022,799 
6,162  3,151 
1+9,767  979 

1,232,256 
3,277 
20,845 

833,716 
^^,323 
3,091 

528,871  1,110,631 

5,094  14,453 
12,680  19,073 

1/  Beginning  1964  carcass  weight  computed  using  revised  conversion  factors.    2/  Preliminary! 
^/Dutiable;  not  for  breeding.    4/  Imports  reported  in  poionds;  pounds  converted  to  200-pound  hog 
eqxiivalent . 
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Commodity 

i960 

:  1961 

:  1962 

:  1963 

:  19614- 

.  1965 
:  2/ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Mpfl.i"    (pnTf^nc-o  wpi  crVi+',  pmii  vfl.1  Pirh  1   T_/  • 

Beef 

Fresh  or  frozen 

9.2 

9.6 

8.9 

7.9 

31.8 

32. U 

Canned 

2.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.1 

2.6 

2.1+ 

20 .2 

20  .8 

17  ft 

pp  ft 

n  ft 

other 

3.1 

2!6 

2.0 

2.2 

3.8 

5.5 

Total 

3^.7 

30.9 

31.6 

61.0 

52.1 

Veal 

Fresh  or  frozen 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

.9 

3.5 

1.3 

Total  (includes  canned) 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

3.8 

1.8 

Pork 

Fresh  or  forzen 

22.5 

38.2 

35. i+ 

105.7 

96.2 

17.1 

Hflmc^  fl_nr)   ^^Viniil der<^ 

not  cooked 

li^.3 

7.6 

6.1 

10.1 

10.5 

Hams  and  shoulders, 

L-CLliiiCLL 

1.0 

.8 

.  ? 

1.1 

^ 

J.J 

other  canned 

1.7 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

3.3 

Other 

2^4-. 0 

23.6 

25.8 

27.9 

21.1 

Total 

75.9 

72.3 

66.9 

138.3 

55.3 

Lamb  and  mutton 

2.0 

2.0 

2.6 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

Total  red  meat 

113-7 

110.2 

101.5 

175.8 

205.0 

111.2 

Variety  Meats  (product  weight) 

118.2 

123.5 

121+.5 

157.9 

229.1+ 

220.8 

Animal  Fats 

Lard 

620.0 

i;l6.6 

U22.1 

537.7 

682.0 

250.9 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases  3/ 

1,695.8 

1,80k, k 

1,595.2 

1,871.5 

2,399.6 

2,111.0 

Edible  tallow  and  greases  ^/~" 

19.8 

12.2 

12. 1+ 

10.5 

12.8 

2I+.7 

Mohair 

(Clean  content) 

13.5 

13.5 

12.5 

lU.2 

2.7 

7.7 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

pieces 

mU-Co    cLIlU.  DivXIlo 

Cattle 

•  6,888 

7,61^6 

7,119 

7,971 

11,502 

13,309 

Calf 

l,6iiT 

1,992 

1,712 

l,6ol+ 

2,111 

1,985 

Kip 

:  U82 

520 

3^+3 

253 

280 

1+71^ 

Sheep  and  lamb 

2,357 

2,i<-l6 

2,179 

2,881 

3,065 

2,876 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Cattle  for  Breeding 

32,190 

2i4-,012 

18,039 

23,155 

61,631 

5^,171 

Hogs 

6,616 

8,215 

3,330 

3,899 

16,567 

12,180 

Sheep  8Lnd  Lambs  5/ 

36,J+39 

27,81+8 

37,336 

31,i+93 

22,809 

25,315 

1/  Beginning  I96I+  carcass  weight  computed  using  revised  conversion  factors. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Includes  inedible  animal  oils,  greases,  fats,  and  tallow. 

5/  Includes  oleo  oil  and  oleo  stearin,  oleo  stock,  and  edible  tallow. 

^/  Sheep  only  beginning  September  I963. 
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Table  13. --Meat  subject  to  U.S.  import  quota  restriction:    Product  weight 
of  imports  by  months,  average  1959-63,  1964-66 


Year 

:    Jan .  : 

Feb.  : 

Mar.  : 

Apr.  : 

May  : 

June     :  July 

.  1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000  1,000 
lb.  lb. 

1959-63 

Average 
1964 
1965 
1966 

:  47,342 
:  87,232 
28 , 181 
:  51,397 

49,596 
44,873 
34 ,498 
61,001 

57,539 
68,877 
68,654 

k9M9 

54,254 
61,363 
32 ,404 

48,514 
51,113 
52,329 

58,564  67,110 
98,152  43,726 
42,062  58,512 

Aug. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

:  Total 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1,000 
lb. 

1959-63 

Average 
1964 
1965 

1966  ; 

84,131 
79.453 
59,917 

76,055 
49,651 
62,208 

61,599 
46,384 
64,411 

56,106 
55,726 
57,281 

61,396 
53,363 
53,747 

722,206 
739,913 
614,204 

likely  to  remain  small  until  Europeans  become  more  widely  acquainted  with  this 
product.    U.S.  exports  of  other  classes  of  beef  also  are  small  because  U.S. 
prices  usually  are  more  favorable. 

Recent  Highlights  and  Outlook 

U.S.  imports  and  exports  of  meat  in  19^5  both  were  smaller  than  in  1964. 
In  total,  meat  imports  were  down  6  percent.    Imports  of  beef  ajid  veal  were  down 
13  percent  while  the  much  smaller  imports  of  mutton  and  goat  were  down  13  per- 
cent.   Considerably  higher  U.S.  prices  of  lamb  and  pork  in  19^5^  however,  at- 
tracted larger  imports  of  these  meats .    Lamb  imports  increased  20  percent  and 
pork  imports  were  up  25  percent. 

The  beef  import  situation,  however,  is  again  changing  somewhat  and  U.S. 
imports  of  beef  and  veal  have  been  increasing  in  recent  months.    Beef  prices  in 
Europe  have  declined  from  recent  highs  and  U.S.  prices  of  cow  beef  have  risen, 
thus  narrowing  the  advantage  to  exporting  coxmtries  of  selling  beef  in  Europe. 
Imports  of  meats  subject  to  import  q.uota- -primarily  beef  and  veal--are  expected 
to  total  this  year  almost  a  quarter  more  than  in  19^5 «    This  volume  of  imports, 
however,  would  be  below  the  level  which  wo\ild  trigger  the  imposition  of  quotas 
and  would  also  be  below  the  adjusted  base  quota  of  imports  permitted  under  the 
legislation. 
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Higher  U.S.  prices  of  livestock  and  meat  in  196^  also  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  meat  exports  during  the  year.     Total  meat  exports  were  down  i|6  per- 
cent.    This  was  due  mainly  to  a  drop  of  60  percent  in  pork  exports.     Pork  ex- 
ports, usually  much  larger  than  beef  and  veal  exports,  amounted  to  '^'^.3  million 
pounds  (carcass  weight  equivalent)  in  196'^,  only  a  little  larger  than  beef  and 
veal  exports.     Beef  and  veal  exports  were  down  17  percent. 

Pork  exports  later  this  year  probably  will  begin  to  trend  upward  as  U.S. 
pork  prices  decline  in  response  to  the  production  increase  now  underway. 

U.S.  exports  of  hides  and  skins  reached  an  all-time  high  in  I96'?.  The 
reduction  in  cattle  slaughter  in  Argentina  contributed  to  the  larger  market  for 
U.S.  hides  in  other  countries.     There  was  especially  strong  demand  for  hides  in 
eastern  Europe  and  in  Japan,  traditionally  the  largest  foreign  market  for  U.S. 
hides . 

Export  quota  restrictions  on  hides  initiated  on  March  11  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  limit  I966  exports  of  cattle  hides  to  around  the  I96U 
level  and  exports  of  calf  and  kip  skins  and  bovine  leathers  to  around  196"!?  ex- 
ports.    Exports  at  these  levels  in  I966  would  be  second  only  to  196^  in  quantity 
but  in  dollar  value  equal  or  exceed  the  196"^  record. 

Exports  of  tallow  and  greases  in  196'^  were  down  11  percent  from  the  I96I4 
record  volume  but  value  of  exports  was  at  a  high  record. 

Smaller  U.S.  hog  slaughter  in  19^^  along  with  a  smaller  yield  of  lard 
per  head  slaughtered  reduced  lard  production  and  raised  lard  prices.    As  a 
result,  lard  exports  were  down,  totaling  2^1  million  pounds,  compared  with  682 
million  pounds  in  19614.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  only  major  for- 
eign market  for  U.S.  lard,  were  down  to  203  million  pounds,  compared  with  '^'^0 
million  pounds  the  year  before. 

Mohair  exports  made  a  partial  recovery  from  the  unusually  low  level  of 
I96U.    Exports  increased  to  7.7  million  pounds  from  2.7  million  pounds  the  year 
before.    Exports  averaged  13. U  million  pounds  a  year  during  19^6-60. 

Higher  U.S.  cattle  prices  in  196^  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase  in  im- 
ports of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico.     Imports  of  live 
cattle  amounted  to  1.2  million  head,  up  from  0.^  million  head  in  I96I1.  Cattle 
imports  in  1965  were  more  nearly  at  the  level  of  most  other  recent  years. 
Feeder  cattle  imports  in  I966  are  expected  to  continue  around  this  level. 
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Table  li4-.--U.  S.  imports,  exports,  and  net  imports  of  beef  and  veal, 
pork,  lamb  and  mutton,  and  total  meat  in  relation  to  domestic 

production  1960-65  1/ 


Beef  and  veal 


Net 
imports 

:Percentage  of  U.  S. 

production 

Year 

: Production : 

Imports 

:  Exports : 

Imports . 

Exports  .'Net  imports 

:      Mi  1 . 

Mi  1 . 

Mil. 

Mi  1 . 

:  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1960 

:  15,835 

775.5 

35.8 

739,7 

4.9 

0.2 

4.7 

1961 

:  16,342 

1,037.2 

35.9 

1,001.3 

6.3 

.2 

6.1 

1962 

:  16,311 

1,439.8 

32.0 

1,407.8 

8.8 

.2 

8.6 

1963 

:  17,352 

1,677.5 

32.6 

1,644.9 

9.7 

.2 

9.5 

1964 

19,435 

1,085.2 

64.8 

1,020.4 

5.6 

.3 

5.2 

1965 

19,711 

941.8 

53.9 

887.9 

k.8 

.3 

i^.5 

Pork 

1960 

11,605 

185.6 

75.9 

109.7 

1.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1961 

11,411 

187.2 

72.3 

114.9 

1.6 

.6 

1.0 

1962 

11,841 

215.8 

66.9 

149.0 

1.8 

.6 

1.3 

1963 

12,439 

225.0 

141.7 

83.3 

1.8 

1.1 

.7 

1964 

12,523 

267.4 

138.3 

129.1 

2.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1965 

y 

11,165 

333.0 

55.3 

277.7 

3.0 

.5 

2.5 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1960 

768 

87.0 

2.0 

85.0 

11.3 

0.3 

11.1 

1961 

832 

100.7 

2.0 

98.8 

12.1 

.2 

11.9 

1962 

809 

143.2 

2.6 

140.6 

17.7 

.3 

17.4 

1963 

770 

144.7 

1.5 

143.2 

18.8 

.3 

18.6 

1964 

715 

79.0 

1.9 

77.1 

11.0 

.3 

10.8 

1965 

y  ' 

615 

72.6 

2.0 

70.6 

11.2 

.3 

10.8 

Total 

meat 

1960 

28,208 

1,048.1 

113.7 

934.4 

3.7 

0.4 

3.3 

1961 

28,585 

1,325.1 

110.2 

1,214.9 

4.6 

.4 

4.2 

1962 

28,961 

1,798.8 

101.5 

1,697.3 

6.2 

.6 

5.9 

1963 

30,561 

2,047.2 

175.8 

l,871.k- 

6.7 

.6 

6.1 

1964 

32,673 

1,431.6 

205.0 

1,226.6 

k.k 

.6 

3.8 

1965 

y 

31,527 

1,347.3 

111.2 

1,236.1 

^•3 

3.9 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  18. — Edible  offals:    Supply  and  distribution,  I95I  to  date 


MAY  1966 


Supply 

Distribution 

Year 

Total 
produc- 
tion 'ij 

■  Beginning  \ 

■  commercial  ] 
\      stocks  \ 

Imports 

Total 

:  Ending 
:  commer- 
:  cial 
:  stocks 

:                     :        Domestic  disappearance 

:  Commercial  ;                :  : 

:  exports  2/  :  Military:  Civilian  '■  ^^^^^^  -^j 

Mil,  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  h 

lil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb.  Lb. 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 

1957 
1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
I96I+ 
1965 


1,501 
1,577 
l,70i^ 
1,71+3 
1,853 
1,932 
1,81+9 
1,756 
1,859 
1,922 
1,9M+ 
1,968 
2,072 
2,218 
2,1U3 


59 
61+ 
69 
59 
65 
70 
59 


h 
1 
1 
1 

II 
5/ 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

3 
1 

2 


1,561+ 

1,6U2 
1,771+ 
1,803 
1,918 
2,002 
1,908 
1,758 
1,861 
1,921+ 
1,91+6 
1,971 
2,075 
2,219 
2,11+5 


61+ 
69 
59 
65 
70 
59 
1/ 


6 
1+ 
29 
1+6 
70 
99 
91 
69 
91 
llB 

123 
12I+ 
158 
229 
221 


i 
i 


1,1+91+ 
1,569 

1,686 
1,692 
1,778 
1,81+1+ 
1,817 
1,689 
1,770 
1,806 
1,823 
1,81+7 
1,917 
1,990 
1,921+ 


9.9 
10.2 
10.8 
10.6 
11.0 
11.2 
10.8 

9.8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


1/  Production  of  offals  based  on  percentage  of  carcass -weight  meat  production,  including  farm: 
beef  6.7,  veal  10.7,  lamb  and  mutton  5-1,  pork  excluding  lard  6.7  percent.    2/  195I-57  includes 
small  quantities  of  sausage  ingredients  reported  in  Bureau  of  Census    classification  "other  meats 
canned  (including  edible  animals  organs)."    ^/  Civilian  per  capita,    kj  Less  than  500,000  pounds t 
reported.    Assumed  no  change  in  stocks  during  the  year. 


except 
^  Not 


Table  19. — Canned  meat:     Supply  and  distribution,  1951  to  date 


Year 

Federally 
inspected 
production 
1/ 

Imports 

Beginning 
stocks 

Commercial 
exports  and 
shipments 

5/ 

Ending 
stocks 

y 

Domestic 

disappearance 

Canned 
beef  2/ 

:  Canned 
:  pork  3/ 

Military  : 

6/ 

Civilian 

1/  10/ 

;  Per 
.'  capita 

;§/  10/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Lb. 

1951 

1,1+41 

151+ 

31 

27 

21 

35 

2I+6 

1,351 

8.9 

1952 

1,351 

120 

51+ 

35 

19 

37 

58 

1,1+1+6 

9.1+ 

1953 

1,1+37 

100 

97 

37 

9j  29 

J>h 

50 

1,558 

10.0 

1951+ 

1,1+1+1 

85 

113 

2/  32 

54 

3*^ 

1,553 

9.8 

1955 

1,508 

87 

107 

5^ 

22 

37 

38 

1,659 

10.2 

1956 

1,716 

73 

97 

37 

28 

51 

18 

1,826 

11.0 

1957 

1,659 

95 

108 

51 

»^3 

57 

23 

1,790 

10.6 

1958 

1,651 

113 

123 

57 

2h 

57 

21 

1,8U2 

10.7 

1959 

1,687 

95 

120 

57 

26 

53 

12 

1,868 

10.7 

i960 

1,751+ 

77 

127 

53 

23 

57 

11 

1,920 

10.8 

1961 

1,896 

95 

125 

57 

21 

56 

21 

2,075 

11.5 

1962 

1,980 

81+ 

158 

56 

17 

59 

27 

2,175 

11.9 

1963 

2,058 

112 

151 

59 

IS 

70 

92 

2,200 

11.8 

I96i+ 

2,217 

79 

11+6 

70 

20 

76 

89 

2,327 

12.3 

1965 

2,10l+ 

91 

178 

76 

25 

51 

159 

2,2ll+ 

11.6 

1/  Beef,  pork,  sausage,  all  other,  excluding  soup.  Data  from  Meat  Inspection  Division,  ARS.  2/  Data 
from  Department  of  Commerce.  ^/  Federally  inspected  for  entry.  Data  from  Meat  Inspection  Division,  ARS. 
1+/  Refrigerated  stocks  only.  ^  Includes  shipments  to  Territories.  Data  from  Department  of  Commerce. 
"B/  From  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Ouartermaster  Corps  and  other  military  records,  jj  Calculated  from 
federa3JLy  inspected  supplies  and  distribution  as  shown.  Federally  inspected  production  is  the  largest 
part  of  total  U.  S.  production  of  canned  meats.  8/  Civilian  per  capita.  9/  Includes  small  quantities 
of  canned  beef  and  gravy  procured  by  USDA  and  shipped  abroad  by  CARE.  10/~ Includes  canned  meat  bought 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  school  lunches  and  eligible  institutions. 
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MAY  1966 


Table  20. --Rank  of  States  in  live  weight  of  farm 
production  of  meat  ani;iials,  I965  l/ 


Cattle  and 

calves 

■              Sheep  and 

iambs 

\  Hogs 

Rank 

State 

Produc- 
tion 

:  State 

Produc - 
tion 

:  State 

Produc - 
tion 

Mil.  ib. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

1 

Texas 

3,oi+9 

Texas 

159 

Iowa 

l+,i+ll+ 

2 

Iowa 

2,nk 

California 

99 

Illinois 

2,616 

3 

Nebraska 

2,lk3 

Wyoming 

86 

Indiana 

1,519 

k 

Kansas 

1,827 

Colorado 

86 

Missouri 

1,322 

5 

California 

1,760 

South  Dakota 

Qk 

t-linnesota 

1,11+8 

6 

Minnesota 

1,538 

Idaho 

80 

Nebraska 

96I+ 

7 

South  Dakota 

1,^95 

Iowa 

73 

Ohio 

811 

8 

Missoiiri 

l,i+25 

Utah 

61 

South  Dakota 

61+8 

9 

CMahoma 

1,381 

Montana 

58 

V/isconsin 

608 

10 

Illinois 

1,3^5 

Minnes  d  ur^. 

55 

Kansas 

1+76 

11 

Colorado 

1,106 

Ohio 

1+1 

North  Carolina 

1+30 

12 

Wisconsin 

1,019 

Illinois 

38 

Kentucky 

1+15 

13 

Montana 

93^ 

Kansas 

36 

Tennessee 

31+1+ 

Ik 

North  Dakota 

750 

Oregon 

35 

Georgia 

337 

15 

Kentucky 

678 

Nebraska 

3^^ 

Texas 

229 

16 

Indiana 

676 

North  Dakota 

32 

Alabama 

226 

IT 

Ohio 

6U8 

New  Mexico 

31 

Michigan 

210 

18 

Tennessee 

581 

Missouri 

29 

Virginia 

179 

19 

Mississippi 

552 

Indiana 

28 

Pennsylvania 

126 

20 

Alabama 

515 

Arizona 

22 

North  Dakota 

119 

21 

Idaho 

515 

Michigan 

18 

Mississippi 

116 

22 

Oregon 

1+81+ 

Washington 

18 

Oklahoma 

116 

23 

Michigan 

1+59 

Virginia 

15 

South  Carolina 

115 

2k 

Louisiana 

1+59 

West  Virgina 

13 

Florida 

77 

25 

Wvomine 

kk^ 

Kentucky 

13 

California 

71+ 

26 

Florida 

1+26 

Nevada 

12 

Arkansas 

66 

27 

Washington 

1+21 

Wisconsin 

12 

Colorado 

66 

28 

Arkansas 

1+10 

Oklahoma 

11 

Montana 

53 

29 

Pennsylvania 

396 

Pennsylvania 

10 

Maryland 

52 

30 

New  Mexico 

391 

New  York 

7 

Oregon 

1+5 

31 

Arizona 

389 

Tennessee 

6 

Idaho 

1+1+ 

32 

Georgia 

381 

Maryland 

2 

Washington 

38 

33 

Virginia 

363 

North  Carolina 

2 

Louisiana 

29 

3^ 

New  York 

358 

Maine 

2 

Massachusetts 

25 

35 

Utah 

230 

Louisiana 

1 

West  Virginia 

21+ 

36 

North  Carolina 

210 

Arkansas 

1 

New  York 

21+ 

37 

Nevada 

160 

New  Jersey 

1 

New  Jersey 

22 

38 

South  Carolina 

131 

Mississippi 

1 

Utah 

18 

39 

West  Virginia 

123 

Vermont 

2/ 

New  Mexico 

13 

i^O 

Maryland 

110 

Massachusetts 

ii 

Hawaii 

13 

i+i 

Vermont 

65 

Alaska 

ii 

Delaware 

12 

U2 

Hawaii 

55 

Connecticut 

if 

Arizona 

9 

k3 

New  Jersey 

35 

Delaware 

i 

Wyoming 

9 

kk 

Maine 

3^ 

Alabama 

Maine 

5 

i+5 

Massachusetts 

2k 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hajnpshire 

h 

1^6 

Connecticut 

2k 

Georgia 

Connecticut 

3 

i+7 

New  Hampshire 

19 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

3 

1+8 

Delaware 

9 

Rhode  Island 

Nevada 

3 

k9 

Rhode  Island 

1+ 

Florida 

2/ 

Rhode  Island 

2 

50 

Alaska 

1 

Hawaii 

Alaska 

.  ^' 

U.  S. 

33,328 

l,3li+ 

18,221 

1/  Live  weight  produced  during  year  by  livestock  on  farms  in  50  States.  Preliminary  data. 
2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Supply  ajid  distribution  of  meat,  by  months,  January  I966  to  date 


■                                                  Commercially  produced 

:  Supply 

Distribution 

Meat  and 
period 

Produc- 
■  tion 

:  Begin- 

Exports  : 

Ending 
stocks 

Civilian 
consumption  1/ 

:  ning 
:  stocks 

:  Imports 

and  : 
shipments : 

Military  : 

Total 

■  Per 

\  person  2/ 

:  Mil. 
:  lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil, 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Lb. 

Beef: 
January 
Febrmry 
March 

:  1,655 
:  1,365 

:  1,601+ 

260 
254 

248 

77 
85 

CO 

9 

6 

7 

248 

228 

44 
58 

48 

1,685 
1,492 

8.8 
7.7 

0.5 

1st  qiMurter 

d.C, 

d.d.O 

4,812 

25.0 

April 

May 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Veal: 
Janxiary 
February 
March 

■■  75 

69 

6c 

10 

9 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3/ 

1 

3/ 

9 

8 

8 

3 

3 

4 

75 

67 

77 

.4 
.3 

•  4- 

1st  quarter 

223 

10 

4 

1 

a 

10 

X .  X 

April 

May 

June 

Lamb  and 
mutton: 
January 
February 
March 

51 

59 

12 

10 
11 

6 

11 

15 

3/ 
i/ 
1 

10 
11 

12 

3/ 
1 

3/ 

59 

54 

7? 

.3 

•  3 

.14. 

1st  quarter 

X 

T 
X 

185 

1.0 

April 

Pl&y 

June 

2nd  quarter 

Pork: 
January 
February 
March 

828 
808 
1,006 

152 
158 

186 

33 
31^ 

40 

7 
10 
13 

158 

186 

208 

19 
23 

19 

ucy 
781 

992 

4  ^ 
4.1 
5.1 

1st  quarter 

2,642 

152 

107 

30 

208 

61 

2,602 

13.5 

April 

May 

J\ine 

2nd  quarter 

All  meat: 
January 
February 
March  : 

2,609 
2,387 

2,749 

434 
1^31 

1^53 

117 
132 
122 

16 

17 
21 

1^31 

1+53 
4s6 

66 
85 
71 

2,647 
2,395 
2,776 

13.8 
12.4 
14.4 

1st  quarter  t 

7,745 

43U 

371 

456 

222 

7.818 

1+0.6 

April  : 
May  : 
June  : 
2nd  quarter  : 

1/    Excludes  production  and  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 

2/    Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


1966 

Item 

Unit  [ 

April 

1  \ 

March  • 

.  J?  eorufiry  : 

March 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

DoX.ifl.T8  p©r  ; 

100  pounds  : 

26.15 

2o  .02 

29.27 

31.82 

QO  . 

2h .  31 

25.63 

27.79 

29.22 

QO  • 

22 . 51 

23.61 

26.19 

27.00 

QO  ■ 

18.99 

19.14.9 

23 .86 

nil  )iQ 

24. 4o 

QO  • 

16.73 

17.58 

21.14-8 

21.93 

All            1  u A  an 

QO  . 

23 .80 

25 .01 

27.55 

28.96 

do  •  : 

22.31 

23.'t-5 

20.50 

27.53 

do . 

22.16 

23  .'^6 

20 .44 

27.14-7 

Cows ,  Chicago 

do .  : 

l3.o3 

T  Ji  )i)i 

14-  .'W- 

17.03 

19.91 

do . 

13.09 

II4-  .214- 

17.72 

19.51 

do .  : 

13  '22 

13.36 

16.72 

IB.5O 

do. 

12.30 

12.21 

15.79 

17.30 

do. 

27.95 

— 

35.50 

35.06 

do . 

21.31 

22 .04- 

2o .  30 

27.62 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do . 

10.  DO 

19  "20 

22.50 

24.00 

23.50 

do . 

13 .00 

13 -SO 

16. 30 

17.70 

18.00 

do . 

20 .60 

21.^0 

25 .00 

26.20 

25.50 

do. 

20 . 50 

21. 30 

26.1tO 

27.60 

27.00 

HOGS : 

i^arrovs  and  giJ.us^  u.  o*  no.  if  d  ix  if  unicago 

QO  • 

J.O  .  30 

nn 

25 .20 

do . 

JjO  •ci:! 

oA  oft 
cfO .  yj 

27  .60 

do. 

17.09 

17.78 

27.60 

2I4-.29 

do. 

17.22 

17.96 

27.88 

2I4.56 

;          do . 

1^  oft 

-Lf  .DJ 

d\  .OU 

2i|-  .^1 

do . 

1  e;  ok 

0)1  VQ 

OT  CA 

do . 

XD  .DU 

2T«20 

2^  .00 

22.10 

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

13.1 

13*5 

21.7 

•\r\  C 

19 -o 

T?  ft 

l4.0 

19.1 

SHEEP  AND  IAMBS: 

:  DollsLTS  per 

Sheep 

100  po\inds 

do  • 

f  .UVJ 

Q  AA 

0  AA 

do. 

6.27 

^  0)1 

T  tA 

7. To 

A  rvi-\ 
0.00 

7.46 

Lamb 

25.60 

26.00 

28.10 

27.0if 

do. 

23.08 

28.27 

26.27 

t         do . 

26 .60 

24,30 

:  do. 

A3J.  meat  animals : 

Index  number  price  received  by  fsLrmers 

283 

292 

38i^ 

^ou 

365 

MEAT: 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

:  Dollars  per 

to  .20 

't5 .02 

14-6.18 

Steer  beef  caxcass.  Choice,  500~^^^  pounds 

I  100  pounds 

•  An 

.             QO  • 

54.28 

Composite  hog  products 

Including  lard 

* 

18.27 

18.70 

28.85 

:  Dollars 

25.92 

*  Af, 

I             QO . 

26 .01 

I4O.I2 

.up 

:         do . 

00  k  0 

Art 

.               QO  . 

I4.7  IQ 

I4-3.88 

Excluding  lard 

oA  OA 
^0  •  cO 

:  do. 

1  Q  Ql^ 

:      J-y  •  75 

on  oQ 

:  do. 

35.63 

36.31 

54.28 

50.37 

Retail,  United  States  average 

:  Cents 

78.5 

78.3 

81^.0 

86.1 

;    per  pound 

do. 

57.2 

57.lt 

78.8 

78.0 

do. 

:  76.5 

77. 6 

86.l^ 

88.5 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

116.0 

:  90.1 

91.7 

113.9 

■  100.3 

100.14- 

118.8 

119.8 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  1.,  Kansas  City,  Omsha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
^/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Item 

'.  Unit 

iq6s  : 

1066 

March  : 

April  : 

February  : 

March 

April 

Meat  anlmn.!  marketings 

; 

. 

120 

110 

107 

120 

Stocker  and  feeder  shlpnents  to 

.  J 

: 

8  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

332 

35^ 

389 

513 

133 

136 

80 

120 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

: 
: 

Nvmber  slaughtered 

: 

2,226 

2,021 

2.037 

<a,232 

1,247 

1,116 

1,010 

1,129 

1*96 

455 

497 

558 

k3h 

420 

501 

511 

29 

30 

29 

3^* 

U73 

411 

376 

459 

966 

989 

785 

1.033 

6,53^^ 

5,802 

4,650 

5,806 

5 

7 

5 

5 

Average  live  veigbt  per  head 

: 

1,030 

1,025 

1,040 

1,033 

191 

194 

190 

lOlt 

101 

107 

106 

23^^ 

239 

239 

240 

Average  production 

; 

59^ 

591 

593 

593 

107 

1D8 

105 

51 

50 

52 

53 

144 

147 

151 

151 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . . . 

.:  do. 

61 

61 

63 

63 

27 

28 

24 

25 

lArd,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  . . . . 

.:  do. 

12 

12 

10 

10 

Total  production 

:  Million 

1,317 

1,192 

1,204 

1,319 

49 

44 

40 

48 

50 

49 

41 

54 

938 

849 

701 

878 

175 

159 

114 

144 

Conierci&l  slaughter  1/ 

J 

: 

Nuaber  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

2,716 

2,476 

2,545 

2,788 

686 

598 

555 

658 

1,091 

1,110 

858 

1,131 

7,526 

6,691 

5,4o6 

6.716 

Tot»il  production 

:  Million 

1,568 

1,423 

1,^*65 

1,604 

80 

73 

69 

80 

55 

55 

45 

55 

1,075 

972 

808 

1,006 

196 

178 

129 

163 

Cold  storage  stocks  fii-st  of  month 

255 

245 

254 

248 

228 

13 

13 

9 

8 

8 

:  11 

11 

10 

11 

12 

319 

335 

158 

186 

208 

681 

689 

487 

509 

519 

1/  Beginning  I966  federally  inspected  and  other  commercial  plants  including  custom  slaughtering  of  anineils 
for  farmers .    Data  not  comparable  with  other  years . 


2/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agiicnltiire 

Washington,  D.  C.  20250. 
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